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tender bar of gold. In my proposal for India, this liability
has been omitted. The rupees and the currency notes,
other than the one-lakh notes, will be better tokens than
the five-franc pieces of the Latin Union and the Bland
dollars of the United States, for the intrinsic value of the
silver rupee will much more nearly approach its nominal
gold value than will be the case with the French and
American silver coins. But bearing in mind the definition
I have given, they will not be perfect tokens. Arrange-
ments are not made for their redemption if presented in
sufficient quantities, and provision is not, therefore, made
for the automatic contraction of the currency. It happens,
however, that, in the case of India, the imperfection of a
non-contracting currency is of comparatively small im-
portance.

The accompanying statement* of the net import of
the precious metals into India for the last fourteen years
shows that even after allowing for the large payments
which have to be made in England, on account of the
Government, there is still a large balance of indebtedness
which has to be adjusted by bullion remittances. In this
table no account is taken of money borrowed in England,
but even after allowing for these amounts there is still a
large balance at the credit of India, and this has been the
case for fifty years. Not only, therefore, will none of her
standard be abstracted for export, but, on the contrary,
unless things change very much, a large balance will still
have to come to India. As the mints would be closed to
silver, the greater portion of this balance would come in
gold, which would form a basis for the currency, and thus
lead to the establishment of a perfect system.

It might be well to point out that my proposal, though

* [See page 46 for the statement, which is there brought down to
31st March, 1897.]